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In a contemporary world fraught with economic and 
socio-political turmoil as well as great uncertainty 
about the role (or capacity) of the state to look after 
the needs of its citizens, there is increasing interest in 
the attributes that enable people to survive the rigors 
not only of traumatic, catastrophic, and stressful life 
experiences, but also of daily life as it is normally lived. 
Developmental psychologists have _ traditionally 
(although perhaps unconsciously) examined resilience 
factors when studying the adaptations required by 
transitions from childhood to adolescence and from 
adolescence to adulthood; similarly, clinical and health 
psychologists have created a resilience-shaped niche 
out of person and social factors that assist with stress- 
coping in ways that boost well-being. However, as 
noted by the Resilience Solutions Group (RSG) at 
Arizona State University, psychology as a whole has 
been slow to draw these disparate strands together in 
order to shape a unified understanding of resilience as 
it manifests itself in the typically developing adult. The 
present volume, edited by three of the RSG’s most 
distinguished members, represents a noble effort in 
synthesizing these concepts, providing readers with a 
thorough, thoughtful, and varied treatise of psycho- 
logical resilience in adulthood. 

As with any attempt to corral a disparate literature 
within a putatively new paradigm (or, to use the 
editors’ own analogy, when attempting to progress the 
science of resilience toward a Kuhnian revolution), one 
conspicuous challenge to contributors is to achieve an 
agreed vocabulary. Significantly, there exists no one 
consensually agreed definition of the notion of 
resilience. Previous attempts to address the concept 
have variably conceived of it as a stable disposition 
(perhaps heritable at a genetic level), a systemic process 
(inherently contingent on the interaction between 
environment and personal actions), or a commodified 
resource (amenable to transmission across individuals 
in the form of ‘resilience-building’ skills interventions). 
Nonetheless, whatever approach is taken, most scho- 
larly treatments of resilience encapsulate either the 
ability to recover quickly from stressful experiences, 
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or the ability to accumulate a continuing enhancement 
of personal function over time as ordinary life is 
encountered (with or without the occurrence of stress), 
or both. Such nuances echo those faced by social 
support theorists some 20 years ago, when speculating 
as to whether social interactions exert stress-buffering 
or direct effects on recipient well-being. It is not 
yet clear whether the present editors’ Kuhnian 
revolution has succeeded, however, as the accumulated 
contributions to this volume appear to retain a 
substantial degree of inter-disciplinary balkanization: 
how resilience is defined for research purposes largely 
continues to depend on the disciplinary position of 
those conducting the research. It is also unclear 
whether considerations of the dispositional nature of 
resilience are fully reconciled with extant psychological 
theory. 

Laudably, the volume includes perspectives that 
run the gamut of the behavioral sciences, including 
biological, cognitive, behavioral, and social psycho- 
logy, as well as applied subdisciplines spanning 
organizational, cultural, and health contexts. Such 
heterogeneity is very much a strength of the present 
volume. Notably, for a topic that lends itself to 
psychologization, the chapters on its biological sub- 
strates are particularly strong. The chapter of Feder, 
Nestler, Westphal, and Charney presents a physio- 
logical background to resilience functionality, while 
the chapter by Lemery-Chalfant outlines its genetic 
aspects. These authors are to be commended in 
retaining the specificity of neural and genetic vocabu- 
lary while presenting the material in a manner that is 
comprehensible to a more general scholarly readership 
(however, it is a little surprising that the implications of 
resilience for physical health are not covered in more 
detail, as might be derived from the extensive literature 
in psychoneuroimmunology that links coping to 
beneficial health outcomes). In a novel way, the 
quasi-biological theme of adaptive ecosystems is 
continued in the chapter by Denhardt and Denhardt, 
which ostensibly examines the nature of resilience in 
organizations. While noting that what is positive for an 
organization might not be positive for the individual 
actors within it, these authors attempt to outline ways 
of building resilience in workforce members in ways 
that contribute to group-level efficiency. With con- 
siderable insight, they conclude that organizational 
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resilience operates differently from resilience in biolo- 
gical systems; this is because biological resilience is 
founded on stability and homeostasis, while organiza- 
tional resilience derives from an inherent capacity for 
constant change. 

In addition to the overall coherence across con- 
tributions, the volume contains several free-standing 
allusions to intriguing research findings and insightful 
observations, which further enhance the reader’s 
experience. For example, in Moskowitz’s chapter 
considering interventions suitable for building resili- 
ence, she exemplifies the enhancing impact of positive 
affective orientation by citing a study by Danner, 
Snowdon, and Friesen (2001). These researchers found 
that, in a large sample of nuns drawn from the 
congregation of the Sisters of Notre Dame (who were 
originally recruited as part of a study on Alzheimer’s 
disease), qualitative features of their autobiographical 
writings successfully predicted all-cause mortality 
across a 60-year period. Such findings are somewhat 
complemented by the chapter by Pargament and 
Cummings, which outlines the role of religious faith 
in contributing to resilience among adherents, a chapter 
that presents another series of intriguing studies. Feder 
et al.’s chapter is also punctuated by interesting 
research studies that serve to increase the accessibility 
of technical physiological concepts. Their citation of 
the study by Coan, Schaefer, and Davidson (2006) 
is illustrative of this effort. This fMRI study showed 
that for a sample of married women, holding their 
husbands’ hands helped attenuate threat-related activa- 
tion of neural systems during an electric shock 
protocol. 

Ungar’s chapter on the cultural dimensions of 
resilience marks one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to the overall volume. This is because it highlights 
the central role of culture in determining the para- 
meters and effectiveness of resilience, and, in so doing, 
raises the challenging question of whether resilience 
can ever be considered anything other than a socially 
constructed phenomenon. The author manages to 
draw on an incredibly diverse range of previous studies 
in support of this overall point, spanning a range of 
methodologies (both qualitative and quantitative) and 
philosophical orientations. One example is a study 
conducted by Singh (2007), examining the coping 
strategies of South Asian women following sexual 
abuse. In these women’s local culture, both sexual 
chastity and emotional restraint are extremely highly 
valorized. As a consequence, a child’s rape can be seen 
as compromising her ability to marry as well as 
undermining the respect her family receives in the 
community, and it is rare that victims publicly disclose 
negative emotional reactions. Ungar argues that these 


women’s use of silence represents a culturally appro- 
priate (and thus highly positive) coping strategy that 
promotes resilience and psychological well-being. The 
fact that such coping strategies jar so vividly with 
Western psychology’s (and positive psychology’s) 
recommendations regarding emotional repression 
highlights not only the difficulties in developing 
resilience-building interventions in multicultural socie- 
ties, but also the cultural basis of resilience itself. 

While considering cultural dimensions of resilience, 
it can be noted that the volume does not refer to the 
body of research examining resilience in sexual 
minorities (i.c., gay/lesbian and bisexual men and 
women), which is surprising given the extensive cover- 
age of resilience-related constructs in that literature. 
In addition, the way that literature highlights the 
growth potential of otherwise challenging life experi- 
ences is especially informative when considering the 
nature and role of resilience as a_ psychological 
phenomenon. While many adverse mental health 
outcomes among sexual minority men and women 
are well documented, increasing attention is now being 
paid to those positive outcomes that arise from sexual 
minority status. Despite the stressful nature of sexual 
minority identity development (e.g., Boon & Miller, 
1999; LaSala, 2000), its positive impact on personal 
growth has been repeatedly demonstrated (Halpin & 
Allen, 2004; Konik & Stewart, 2004; Moradi, Mohr, 
Worthington, & Fassinger, 2009; Morris & Balsam, 
2003; Riggle, Whitman, Olson, Rostosky, & Strong, 
2008). Moreover, persons of sexual minority status 
appear to develop significant increases both in coping 
resources and in resilience, as a result of the otherwise 
daunting experience of ‘coming out’ (Monroe, 2001; 
Rhoads, 1995). It is disappointing that such note- 
worthy research has been omitted from this volume 
considering the wide variety of topics relating to 
resilience which have been included. 

However, it would be untrue to conclude that 
resilience is solely a cultural phenomenon, as trait 
factors are clearly of importance too. On this point, 
while this is certainly a strong volume, two issues 
remain surprisingly unresolved, both of which relate to 
methodological aspects of resilience research. One issue 
is that, despite an extensive effort to compare and 
contrast the research picture of resilience across diverse 
cultural settings, the rather more banal question of 
whether psychometric measures of resilience reveal 
cross-cultural consistency is not addressed in detail. 
For example, although the culture-bound nature of 
resilience as a process is very well illustrated by 
qualitative descriptions of the experiences of different 
populations, the point would be strikingly corrobo- 
rated if psychometric measures of resilience factors 
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were shown to differ significantly across these settings 
too. Overall, while a number of contributors stress the 
importance of considering cultural influences when 
researching resilience, only minimal suggestions are 
provided as to how researchers might actually succeed 
in doing this. 

The second issue to remain unresolved does so 
despite being aired thoroughly in the chapter by 
Skodol. This relates to the possibility that notions of 
resilience, as observed and discussed in both beha- 
vioral science and general culture, may lack inde- 
pendent construct validity and instead reflect aspects 
of stable personality attributes as defined in terms of 
trait theories of personality. In contemporary psy- 
chology, the degree to which focused areas of 
research continue to bypass well-established psycho- 
metric knowledge about personality traits remains 
surprising to say the least. A very large literature 
exists to support claims that most basic personality 
features can be successfully described in terms of (for 
example) the so-called ‘Big Five’ Personality Factors 
as outlined by McCrae and Costa (1986). However, 
it appears also that countless studies that ostensibly 
examine similar aspects of personality, fail to 
account conceptually for these factors or to control 
for them statistically. For example, Judge, Erez, 
Bono, and Thoresen (2002) have shown that a 
plethora of commonly studied descriptors of person- 
ality that impinge on resilience (variables such as 
self-esteem, hardiness, and mastery) substantially 
overlap with the trait of neuroticism, which in turn 
statistically accounts for most of the variance in 
relevant outcomes. In other words, in most studies, 
measures of neuroticism (in the inverse) would serve 
at least as adequately as measures of self-efficacy, 
self-esteem, and so on. Similarly, Marshall, 
Wortman, Vickers, Kusulas, and Hervig (1994) 
have shown that many of the most common 
psychological variables believed to predict positive 
health outcomes can be replaced with one or more 
Big Five traits, either singly or in combination (e.g., 
optimism is statistically equivalent to a profile of low 
neuroticism, high extraversion, and high conscien- 
tiousness). What these analyses tell us is that 
resilience-type variables often appear to reflect 
underlying stable personality traits of the kind 
researched extensively in mainstream psychology. 
As such, it can be argued that resilience researchers 
should acknowledge the factorial primacy of the Big 
Five traits when attempting to measure resilient 
dispositions. However, while Skodol’s chapter 
attempts to summarize the empirically derived 
dispositional correlates of resilience, the argument 
that the Big Five personality traits ought to be given 
any special emphasis is not made. 


Such an issue might suggest that, rather than 
synthesizing the existing resilience literature into a 
coherent new field, the present volume perpetuates its 
fragmentation. However, that verdict may be a little 
harsh. Overall, the volume represents a hugely valuable 
resource for researchers and policy-makers interested 
in notions of resilience and their applicability to real- 
life contexts. The editors have successfully captured the 
vibrancy and diversity of this research area, and have 
certainly laid convincing groundwork for a case to be 
made that resilience research represents a coherent and 
viable subdiscipline-in-waiting. However, this very 
diversity, which remains conspicuous at the present 
time, suggests that the Kuhnian revolution has not 
quite shifted the universal paradigm just yet. 
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